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Students Manage 
Their Own Schools 


\ By J. L. AFROS 
Registrar, Co-operative Educational 
Institute of Brooklyn 


To conceive the idea of a school owned 
and controlled by students—a school with- 
out principal, superintendent or board of 
directors, where committees elected by the 
students from their own ranks decide ev- 
erything, from the question of teachers’ 
salaries, to the selection of teachers and 
the determination of a program of courses 
and schedule of classes, required vision and 
faith in the ranks of the high school stu- 
dents; ‘to make the idea a reality during 
the “wartime frenzy,’ required courage 
and determination. But the students proved 
equal to their test, for their dream of a 
co-operative school is now a realty. 

The co-operative schools which have 
created such widespread interest amongst 
educators, are working on the application 
of the co-operative principle. To under- 
stand, the mode of operation of these 
schools we must first acquaint ourselves 
with co-operative ownership and manage- 
ment, 

‘Co-operation is an organized non-poli- 
tical effort of the people to control the 
production and distribution of the things 
needed to satisfy their wants. Convinced 
that co-operation offers a solution to the 
many economic and industrial problems, the 
students looked to co-operation to solve 
the evergrowing educational problem—the 
control of education by the few. The stu- 
dents realized that the same principles 
which apply to commodities apply to ser- 
vice. Education, consisting of knowledge 
and training, is given to the student by 
the teacher. Like everything else under 
the present economic system education is 
exploited in the interest of those who own 
and control our schools and colleges. 

The student heretofore has been a help- 
less receptacle into which the professors 
poured whatever stuff they were com- 
pelled, under penalty of losing their jobs. 
The co-operative schools represent the 
awakening of the students to the realiza- 
tion that they can control their own edu- 
cation, that teachers may be free to teach 
without fearing the “authorities.’”’ The 
teachers in the co-operative schools can 
feel at once the different spirit in an un- 
official students’ school. Here the instruc- 
tors are given absolute freedom in teach- 


ing and the indomitable spirit of the stu- 


dents inspires them on their part to uti- 
lize thoroughly their opportunities. 
History of the Schools 
Thousands of young men and young 
women who are unable to attend the day 
(Continued on page 2) 


Mere Man and Student 


By CHARLES DENBY 
Princeton ’22, now at the Harvard Law 
School, Chairman of the National 
Student Forum 


The greatest obstacle which the Forum, 
or any similar organization, has to deal 
with in seeking to arouse in college stu- 
dents an active and intelligent interest in 
the affairs of the world about them is the 
supercilious attitude taken by the great 
body of students toward anyone who can 
jay the least claim to being what is quaint- 
ly known as a “thinking student.” In fact, 
students of that class very often find them- 
selves to a certain extent ostracised by 
their fellows and classed as “Bolsheviks.” 

Nothing could be more unfortunate for 
this country than the standard of intel- 
lectual conformity and acquiescence which 
is enforced under the broad and specious 
cloak of “100% Americanism.” Perhaps it 
is a natural phenomenon; certainly it is 
one of which we should seek to rid our- 
selves. The standard is derived from a 
variety of sources: the misconception of 
demecracy as a bar to individuality, result- 
ing in the ideal of the “average man,” for 
whem the “good old ways” are quite good 
enough; the popular standard of success 


‘in terms of dollars and cents and a certain 


social position; the demands of “college 
spirit” and all it implies. 

As a matter of fact, the “thinking stu- 
dent” is all too scarce in our celleges, and 
the number of students who go out every 
year with any degree of realization of the 
problems which confront them is deplor- 
ably small. Not until our colleges ap- 
preach the attitude of English colleges— 
that the college is a training ground for 
those who are later to take an active part 
in the government of the Empire—will 
they produce ren and women who will be 
intelligent and broead-minded leaders. And 
not until the average student is prepared 
to take an interest in other things besides 
football and poker will the colleges be 
able to approach that attitude. 

But the fault is not entirely with the 
erdinary undergraduates. It is very large- 
ly with the “thinking students” themselves. 
hoo often they are nothing else. They 
meet the attitude of the mere undergrad- 
uate with a sort of supercilious contempt 
for the “mere man,” and thus widen the 
breach between the two. The “thinking 
student” too often thinks he is the only 
thinker in the vicinity. Often he is nat- 
urally a bit “queer,” and not infrequently 
this “queerness” is cultivated, either as a 
sort of self-defense, or to accentuate the 
difference that there is between him and 
his fellows. He likes to call himself a 
“liberal,” or a “radical,” and derives a cer- 
tain satisfaction from the thought that he 
is. Where the ordinary undergraduate 

(Continued on page 2) 


William Jewell 


Dismisses Professor 


FLOYD C. HOMES 
Student at William Jewell Reports 


William Jewell College is situated in 
Liberty, Missouri. It is a Baptist College 
of the highest and most liberal type, but 
its trustees were nevertheless greatly upset 
by the remarks of Professor Slaten — so 
much so that they dismissed the said pro- 
fessor. 

Dr. Arthur Wakefield Slaten was head 
of the Department of Biblical Literature 
and Religious Education. He recently pub- 
lished a book entitled “What Jesus 
Taught.”’ Here he emphasizes the universal 
realities expounded by the great teacher, 
but rather discredits angels, demons and 
Satan as concrete phenomena. 

“Bible students,’ he says, “make a long 
step forward when they begin to think 
of the Bible as literature and to study it 
in the way that other students study their 
subjects.” In this connection he refers to 
the Book of Genesis as a “Hebrew Folk 
Tale.” 


Dr. Slaten also holds as the result of 
his researches that the Book of Daniel was 
written about 167 B. C., while the more 
ernservative trustees believe it was written 
about the 6th Century B. C. 

On Dec. 14th, the Board of Trustees 
asked Dr. Slaten to appear before them 
and there discovered that in addition to 
the opinions given above the professor does 
not believe in: 


1. The pre-existence 
Christ 

The infallibility of His teachings 

His vicarious death 

His bodily resurrection 

His mediatorial and intercessory 
work. 


and deity of 


we oo 


They therefore felt justified in asking’ 
the professor to leave. 


Dr. Slaten declares there is more at 
stake than a dispute about dogma. His 
beliefs have been developed as a result of 
historical study. His dismissal would seem 
to indicate that after a teacher is appoint- 
ed, he should cease to study, as the result 
of his investigations may change his opin- 
ions which were satisfactory only at the 
time of his appointment. Or else if he 
does continue to study, he should not reveal 
the result of his research but should con- 
tinue to teach what he now believes to be 
untrue. Neither expedient will give the 
pupil the sincerity and honesty. necessary 
for work-a-day religious conviction. It 
is a problem which denominational schools 
must all face sooner or later. William 
Jewell has faced it in one way. 

The undergraduates do not: believe it 
was the right way. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


Floyd C. Homes, a student at the col- 
lege, writes: 

“The feeling of almost every member of 
the Student Body has been one of high in- 
dignation from the first. It has been a 
matter of pride among the students and 
alumni for years that William Jewell was 
a liberal college, that its methods were 
scientific rather than dogmatic and that 
its name appears on the approved lists of 
the highest standardizing agencies. Now 
we fear that with the dismissal of Dr. Sla- 
ten, a man not only respected as a scholar 
of the first rank but also cordially loved 
as a Christian gentleman, the college will 
lose its high standing. 

“The first expression on the part of the 
students came naturally from members of 
Dr. Slaten’s classes or from those who were 
otherwise vitally interested in his work. 
The first formal action was in the form 
of a petition signed by 195 studénts and 
presented to the Board of Trustees on the 
morning of December 14th. (Many more 
students have since stated that they would 
have signed this petition had they had any 
knowledge of its existence). 

“The next step was taken in chapel at 
11:30 a. m. of the same day. The follow- 
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doesn’t read the foreign news, this one 
takes no interest in the sporting section. 
In other words, there are many “thinking 
students” whose “thinking” is largely a 
pose; and they meet with the ridicule which 
every affectation merits. But the trouble 
is that the cause of genuine liberalism 
suffers. 

As in most things, the solution lies 
somewhere in between the extremes. The 
“average student” must realize that there 
are things far more important than inter- 
collegiate athletics; things on which it is 
duty to inform himself; things which he 
must recognize and give a fair hearing be- 
fore accepting the present order. The 
“thinking student,” on the other hand, must 
learn that there is worth in other things 
beside Dadaism and chamber music; and 
that labor is not always right and capital 
always wrong. After all, a “liberal” is 
really one who takes an interest in the 
greatest variety of things; whose sympa- 
thies are broad; whose mind is open. 


ing resolution was read and passed with 
one dissenting vote. 


“The resolution: ‘Whereas, It has come 
to the knowledge of the student body that 
the Board of Trustees of William Jewell 
College is now in session considering the 
dismissal from the faculty of said college 
of Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, and 


“Whereas, He has endeared himself to 
the hearts of this student body by his: fine 
Christian spirit, evidenced at all times; 
and by his fine thinking and broad toler- 
ance rather has honored Christianity than 
defamed it, as his accusers allege; be it 


“RESOLVED, That we, the Student Body 
of William Jewell College, hereby register 
a solemn protest against the removal of 
a man of such fine Christian character and 
such scholarly attainments from our midst; 
be it further 


“RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be presented to the Board of 
Trustees.’ ” 


Mr. Homes writes also that the students, 
although they are greatly disappointed in 
the administration of their college, do not 
intend to leave the school, but rather to 
“carry on” and establish firmly the liberal 
ideals for which they wish their college 
to stand. 


Students Manage Their Own Schools 


high schoois are compelled to go to work 
There 
are scores of business schemers in New 


during the day and study at night. 


York conducting private schools for the pur- 
pose of “satisfying” these young people’s 
educational desires. In June, 1919, condi- 
tions in a local college preparatory school 
became such that the students went out on 
strike to protest the autocratic dominance 
and profiteering policies of the “principal” 


or owner of that school. He extorted ex- 


orbitant fees and imposed many intolerable 


rules. His instructors were incompetent, 


for he paid inadequate salaries. His class 
rooms were overcroweded and the curricu- 
lum did not satisfy the students. 

Those of us who were of a fighting spirit 
and imbued with a desire for liberalism 
in education, realized that there was an 
opportunity to use this evergrowing dis- 
satisfaction in favor of the co-operative 
schools. We started with no material help 
from any source save the enthusiasm of a 
group of conscientious students. We held 
street corner meetings, issued circulars, 
picketed the private schools and gained the 
confidence of many students. We were un- 
deterred by any obstacle in our effort to 
organize a students’ school. We possessed 
no building and had no equipment or funds 
with which to acquire them. After a 
struggle lasting the entire summer of 1919 
we enrolled two hundred students who 
were ardent co-operators, conscious of 
what they were doing in the field of edu- 
cation. The skeptical and hesitant students 
then realized that the co-operative school 
had come to stay. 

Of course we have made many mistakes 
in solving our many problems, both ad- 
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ministrative and tactical. Ours was a work 
of pioneers and it entailed many sacrifices. 
It is impossible to recount how those un- 
derpaid or totally unpaid workers have 
given up many very necessary hours of 
sleep and leisure to the building of the 
first students’ school. 

Today we have a membership of over 
four hundred students attending our aca- 
We are housed 


in a modern school building possessing all 


demic and lecture courses. 


the equipment and facilities necessary for 


the maintenance of an efficient school. 
Some of the subjects in our curriculum 
are: History, Economics, Sciences, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, English, Literature, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Commercial subjects, 
Psychology, Oratory and lecture courses 
in theoretical and practical Co-operation. 


Management of the Schools 


A monthly meeting of all the students is 
held for the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lems of the school. The immediate admi- 
nistration of the Institute is vested in an 
executive committee of twelve members. 
The constitution also provides for the elec- 
tion of five officers: a President, Vice- 
president, Secretary, Treasurer and Reg- 
istrar. The Executive Committee meets 
every two weeks. In addition there are 
various sub-committees, such as those on 
education, finance, entertainment, griev- 
ance, auditing, and inter-co-operation. The 
inter-co-operative committee consists of 
three members elected to represent the 
school at a central committee of the repre- 
sentatives of the two other schools in the 
city. This central committee arranges for 
joint advertising and publishes a magazine. 


It provides opportunities also for the mem- 
bers to consult each other on problems con- 
fronting the schools and to exchange ideas 
concerning methods and plans of admin- 
istration and educational work. 

The school now has in its employ ten in- 
structors in its academic department and 
in addition has a number of visiting lec- 
turers in the cultural department. The 
teachers as well as the students are mem- 
bers of the organization, participating with 
equal rights. The school is thus not alone 
a consumers co-operative, but also a pro- 
ducers co-operative. We transact a busi- 
ness of about twenty-five thousand dollars 
yearly. During more than three years of 
its operation the school has had an enroll- 
ment of more than three thousand students. 

The students have come to be a social 
unit. They not only study together, but 
play together, visit theatres together and 
the like. Most of our alumni are now at- 
tending colleges. It is fair to say that we 
are represented in almost every college and 
university east of the Mississippi. The many 
letters received from them. and the per- 
sonal visits during the vacations demon- 
strate that the school hag instilled in them 
a love for it that will never wane. 


Practical Value of the School 


The school is the leading educational 
guide in the community. Our students are 
not only occupied with their academic 
studies. They are active participants in 
the civic and political affairs of the com- 
munity. Realizing that we are part of a 
world movement we are actively preparing 
for the reconstruction of the systems of 
education and industry. What better proof 
can we give to the world than an actual 
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demonstration of how things can be done. 
Though co-operation in education is still 
in an experimental stage it has already 
surpassed the expectations of many of its 
most ardent supporters. 

It is impossible to tell of the advantages 
the hundreds of students are enjoying. 
They are far too numerous for this short 
space. One need but become acquainted 
with our free and happy-spirited student 
body, our thoroughly efficient teaching 
staff and the devoted and enthusiastic ad- 
ministrative committee, to get a good view 
of how well we have succeeded in carry- 
ing out our aim. 


The Free Spirit 


If the founders of the school have ac- 
complished nothing more, they have de- 
monstrated that the psychology of the 
students in the co-operative schools is not 
that of submission, obedience and fear, but 
that of students free to think and choose 
their student path. The students have 
trained themselves to conduct their own 
affairs in a way that no one else could 
conduct them for them. The school is pre- 
paring men and women who will go forth 
from us knowing that in the control of 
education lies the greatest hope of the 
people. 

Those interested may get further infor- 
mation. Address Registrar, 400 Stone Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Students Abroad 


Belgium 


The greatest difference between Ameri- 
can and European Universities according 
to a Belgian Professor recently lecturing 
at Columbia is that American students 
have free access to the library. A uni- 
versity librarian in Belgium considers it 
his duty to guard the books. He looks upon 
would-be readers as the enemies of his 
charges. He closes the library at 3:30 in 
the afternoon and neither love nor money 
nor scientific research will induce him to 
admit a reader later. 


China 


The population of China is more than 
400,000,000. There are only about 300 
Chinese woman in colleges and universities, 
though several hundrec more are studying 
abroad. a 

India 


In Madras a call has been sent to all 
those employed in business, government or 
missionary service, who in their college 
days were active in student movements. 
They are to form a council with the object 
of improving the relations between the va- 
rious races in Madras. At their first meet- 
ing 15 people willing to work appeared, and 
they are expecting 60 at the next meeting. 
The group is to be called an International 
Fellowship. 

Sweden 


Dr, Ernst Antevos, a noted Swedish geo- 
logist says: “A Qwedish youth goes to a 
university and enrolls as a student and 
thereupon his connection with the college 
officials ends. He is at liberty to go to as 
many or as few classes as he likes. The 


customary procedure is for the student to 
spend all his time on one subject and when 
he has mastered it he reports to his profes- 
sor for an oral examination. If he passes 
this he takes up another subject until he 
has completed the requirements for his de- 
gree. . Most of the graduates are pro- 
fessional men, teachers, professors, lawyers 
or doctors. If a student fails to become one 
of these he is looked down upon and loses 
caste.” 


From Our Colleges 


LAWS AND DRINKS 


Drinking is becoming unpopular as an 
amateur competitive sport. 


Lafayette 


The Freshman Class at Lafayette passed 
the follqwing resolution: 

“Be it resolved, that the Class of 1926, 
both as individuals and as a group, shall 
communicate to the Student Council its atti- 
tude of disfavor toward the use of alcoholic 
liquors upon the campus, and shall assure 
the Council that any measure it may see 
fit to adopt in an effort to discourage the 
present indulgence of drinking in the Col- 
lege, will invoke the unanimous approval of 
the Class.” 


Connecticut Wesleyan 


By more than a two thirds majority the 
undergraduates have voted to enforce the 
Volstead act on the campus. The matter 
will be entirely in the hands of the under- 
graduates. The penalty for the first of- 
fense will be ineligibility for any college 
or intercollegiate activity, for the second, 
suspension or expulsion. 


308 Colleges 


President F. C. Southworth of Mead- 
ville Theological School received replies 
from 308 colleges in answer to a circular 
request for information on the effectiveness 
of prohibition. 111 institutions represent- 
ing 125,960 students reported that there 
was No increase in drinking among the stu- 
dents except in the case of a few institutions 
where a certain amount of bravado drink- 
ing occurred in the first year of prohibi- 
tion. 133 colleges representing 181,000 stu- 
dents reported a considerable decrease, and 
16 could not reply because there had never 
been any drinking at their institutions. 

It is interesting to note that the drinking 
problem has never existed at the negro col- 
leges. 


Yale 


Philip T. Smith, Chief of Police at New 
Haven says that law breaking has greatly 
decreased among the students. Twenty 
years ago he used to.average about 200 
arrests during the college year. At that 
time there was a “Criminal Club” at Yale, 
and a criminal record was necessary for 
admission. Now Chief Smith very rarely 
as to make an arrest. 

This is most significant in view of the 
fact that many people still believe that 
youth will not make good use of the greater 
freedom which has been granted it in the 
past decade or so. 


THE STUDIOUS MIND 


Ohio 

“One would hardly think that taking 
part in a classroom discussion was a breach 
of college etiquette, but it seems to be re- 
garded as such by some on the campus. . 

“One would suppose that the main reason 
ror taking a course is to learn something 
about it. But that seems to be all wrong 

‘’he reason for taking the course is 
merely to get credit or to put in the time... 
it is unfortunate that such a condition 
exisis at an institution of learning...” 
Rockford 

Professor Brush believes students want 
to study and aas theretore done away with 
required class attendance for those students 
who get an A grade. This at least shows 
faith in a certain section of humanity. 

Chicago 

A Chicago woman student who does not 
want her name made public has refused 
to accept Phi Beta Kappa. She does not 
beieve marks are a criterion of intelligence. 
And she considers the award unfair as it 
is based solely on marks and yet is con- 
sidered an evidence of ability. 

Vassar 

Vassar undergraduates intend to make 
a study of their curriculum in the same 
way that the Barnard students did a few 
years ago. They intend to use the results 
partly as a basis for advice to students in’ 
making out their programs, partly as a 
basis for suggested changes in the curricu- 
lum. 

Vassar will now give three to five hours 
credit for work in French taken at the 
University of Lausanne during the summer. 

Dartmouth 

A Dartmouth student objects to the 
Thanksgiving recess as unnecessary and 
demoralising to study. He would like to 
see the extra days holiday given between 
the semesters or else distributd among the 
big football games. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Maine 

President C. C. Little of the University 
of Maine characterizes much of our stu- 
dious energy as “idle thinking.” There is, 
he says a large class of men who are en- 
gaged in outside activities and who “do C 
and D work, while if they devoted them- 
selves wholly to their academic duties would 
certainly do A to B work. These are the 
men that the colleges want and that the 
student body picks for its leaders.... One 
of the greatest services rendered by stu- 
dent competition is to produce in the indivi- 
Gual a mine of sound ideas. The acquisi- 
tion of such ideas or conceptions is likely 
to prove a great deal more useful if they 
come by way of hard work than if they are 
merely the offshoots of idle thinking.’ 

Hawaii 

The University of Hawaii is imitating 
those on the mainland. The students want 
to carve a huge white H on the hillside a- 
bove the campus so that steamers passing 
the Waikiki beach to and from Honolulu 
may notice their existence. It is not neces. 
sary to deface the entrance to one of the 
most beautiful harbors in the world in or- 
der to advertise the virtues of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 
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COWS AND CANARIES 


It is well known to us that there are 
in the land. 
each others’ 


many and divers creatures 
Whether or not they envy 
qualities we cannot say, but they would 
if they were human. 

The cow looking upon the canary would 
muse thus: “I am heavy, hideous, and 
ungainly. When I want to rise from the 
earth, I must get up hind side before. I 
can’t whirl off in a flutter of yellow wings. 
What if I do produce quantities of fragrant 
milk. This is a material thing, I cannot 
minister to the spirit.” 

And the canary would look wistfully at 
the cow and say: “Alas, I am so light, 
foolish and inconstant. There is nothing of 
the solid philosopher about me. What if I 
do sing charmingly, it is only a shallow 
sound gone in an instant and of no perman- 
ent value.” 

And along would come a great educator 
and he would say: “What you two need is 
is to rub shoulders, to understand each 
others’ qualities and appreciate them.” 
And he would put the cow and the canary 
in a class together and teach them to sing. 
And the cow would be pleased that she was 
learning to sing with the canary, and the 
canary would finally decide that the cow 
had a more beautiful voice than he because 
the cow’s voice was so deep and soulful. 
And when their education was completed, 
the cow would go on the concert stage 
and the canary would mope, because he 
had not found anything for which he was 
fitted. 

Then these two noble creatures’ would 
have the beginnings of a civilization. For 
civilization is built upon envy, A man sits 
on the sea shore and envies the fishes 
who swim in the water and he builds him- 
self a boat and a submarine, He envies 
the birds and builds himself an aeroplane. 
He envies the lilies of the field and makes 
himself a paisley shawl. Perhaps envy is 
a good thing. Perhaps civilization is a bad 


‘“‘The great men of the race are they who are chiefly capable of a great 


sincerity.’’ 


thing. At all events it is a restless, unhappy 
thing because a man cannot tell whether 
he wants to run or swim or fly. Nor can he 
tell whether he wants to be a saint or an 
artist or a man of action. But he can appre- 
ciate all these. 

The difficulty is he has no culture. Cul- 
ture is built upon conceit, a realization of 


one’s own value. And today conceit is 


very much out of fashion. The cow may 
admire the canary and the canary the cow, 
but it would be in very poor taste for them 
to admire and enjoy their own selves. 


THE HUNGRY STUDENT 


In Missouri we have a professor ex- 
cluded from a sectarian college because he 
studied and expounded the Bible from a 
historical point of view. In California by 


a recent court decision the Bible is not to 
be studied in the public schools because it 
is a sectarian book. 

A student’s life is hard. On the one hand 
stands a mentor who says: This is the truth 
and is not to be questioned, this is the end 
of the road, you can go no further, On the 
other stands one who says: Truth has not 
yet been found, don’t be deceived, there 
is no road. 

Our educators are apt either to offer us 
chaff from which the nourishment has long 
since evaporated, or they advise us to sit 
on the side lines, and fast. This is not what 
we want. Young and growing spirits as 
well as young and growing bodies have 
exceedingly good appetites. In fact they 
are voracious. And if their keepers do not 
feed them it may be that they will gobble 
up the keepers. But even if their manners 
restrain them from such an ungrateful act, 
they will at least turn to whomever offers 
them food. Even if the food is not very 
good even if it is frothy, and indigestible, 
even if it is half-baked, youth will con- 
sume it, for youth is hungry and must eat. 
Having good disgestions young people may 
even grow big and strong upon such a diet 
whereas they wceculd otherwise certianly 
die of inanition. 


YOUTH FOR PEACE 


The German Weltjugendliga (World 
League of Youth) introduced the following 
resolution at the Congress of.the Interna- 
tional League of Youth held in Hamburg, 
Germany, early in September, 1922. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


“The second Congress of The Interna- 
tional League of Youth believes that it is 
one of the most pressing tasks of Youth 
constantly to remind their former comrades 
of the horrors of the battle-fields and of 
all the injustices and severity which they 
suffered. Fox Youth knows from its own 
experience and is therefore entitled to 
judge; Youth must accept the challenge, 
and not look on inactive 'while the secret 
ranks of reaction and militarism do their 
work—after which we, the Youth of the 
World, must die even as our comrades have. 


—Alice Meynell 


Wo, it is for us everywhere to work un- 
swerv-ngly fov the ex’ermination of hate 
and mistrust and for understanding’ and 
friendly relationships between the Youth 
of all countries and therefore between the 
people. The Congress is of the opinion 
that the coming generation must be in- 
spired by the spirit of brotherhood if new 
wars are to be averted. Therefore those 
whose calling is education will be the first 
to be held responsible if men take up their 
weapons again and shed the blood of their 
brothers, when reason might have smoothed 
out the quarreis between the peoples.” 

At the same time, another resolution was 
introduced and passed unanimously to the 
effect that: “The World League of Youth 
‘wishes to examine the deeper political, 
economic and spiritual causes of war, in 
order to fight against privilege in the pre- 
sent social system and to work for an edu- 
cation that will awaken a wider under- 
standing of the unity of mankind.” 


GLIMPSES OF THE SUN 


From the point of view of the Caucasian 
race, Oriental nations always do things 


wrong-way-round. They are always out of 


step in the march of events, and usually 
a little behind; but lately Japan has been 
ahead of time—again from the point of 
view of the Occident. She has gone through 


the militaristic stages, and now seems 


anxious to atone for past sins by an un- 
selfishness that is so far in advance of 
European politics that it makes her appear 


out of step again. Not content with being 
one of the first to agree to the four-power 
treaty at the Washington conference, she 
has given back the province of Shantung.... 
to China. 


The Chinese government has taken its 
first measure to restore order in this much 
troubled territory by incorporating a group 
of bandits in the police force, at an expense 
of $100,000. The bandits, it is reported, 
were glad to receive the bonus, for there 
has been a strike of the “river and harbor 
pirates’ union” during the last few months, 
and profits have been scarce Now wages 
are assured, due to the military impotence 
of the government. .. . 

Foreign nations have taken what they 
wanted from China, and have united in 
making her the “goat.” Japan especially, 
up to the present time, has helped herself, 
excusing the action by saying that China 
would never have been able to make the 
most of her advantages and that they are 
better in competent hands. But now Japen 
has restored Shantung. If other nations 
will follow the “hands off policy” in deal- 
ing with China, that nation will have a 
better chance of working out her own 
destiny. 

—From the Harvard Crimson. 
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German and Russian Students In Need 


The following figures, showing the increase in cost of living among students in 
Germany, have just come from the Berlin Student Relief office: 


Marks July 1914 November 1921 November 1922 
4 4650 Ibs. fuel coal 10 boxes matches 1 pen nib 
5 50lbs. wheat flour 2 Ibs. apples 1 envelope 
10 1 pair boots 2 small cans shoe polish 1 box matches 
20 the weekly food supply % lb. margarine 1 small roll 
for a worker’s family 
100 1 fat pig (200 lbs.) 1 wild rabbit 1 lb. sugar 
300 \1 milk cow 1 pair boots 1 loaf black bread 
1000 complete furniture for 
worker’s house 1 cupboard (kitchen) 1 pr. stockings 
2000 annual cost of living 1 suit of clothes 1 poor hat 


for a fairly well paid 
official’s family 


Contrasts in Prices in Berlin, October 10—November 24, 1922 


October 19, 1922 


1 kg, bread Mks. 
(without ration cards) 
1 kg. butter Mks. 
1 liter milk Mks. 
1 shirt Mks. 
1 pair shoes Mks. 
Monthly rent (1 room) Mks. 
Notebok (40 sheets) Mks. 


“Hurope and Asia are in a mix-up today. 
Before the war there were half a dozen 
friction points in the world. Now there 
are three times that number. Before the 
war there was hatred between France and 
Germany. Now leading: journalists and 
American experts report as bitter or 
worse hatred between a score of nations. 
If the stage was set for war before, it is 
three times as ready now. And there are 
still some in school here who remember 
that a mess in Europe can reach across 
the waters and stick a bayonet into every 
village here. 

“Why help Russia? Why! Russia is the 
most strategically located nation in Eu- 
rope or Asia. She is the strongest nation 
in Europe numerically. What she does 25 
years from now is going to have a large 
part in deciding whether your chiidren and 
mine are going to have to go through a 
war that will make the late conflict seem 
like a fourth of July celebration. 

“The men who will decide the destiny of 
Russia during the next generation are now 
in the universities of Russia. They are 
not only naked and starving; they are dis- 
couraged and sick at heart; their families 
have been wiped out; worst of all, they 
have lost their faith in God and man. 
Might is apparent right. Nothing matters 
but to take care of one’s self. 

“They are drifting fast into a materi- 
alism and philosophy of life as dangerous 
for us as that which led Germany to defy 
the world. 

“Imagine yourself as having had only 
breakfast each dav f>~ a year or two, as 
wearing the same clothes for six years, 
as sleeping downtown in some loft without 
heat or light, and then think how you 
would feel if from across thé water there 
came the gift of a decent meal a day, or 
shoes and an overcoat, and firewood. It 
is not difficult to imagine how you would 
feel. The hearts of these Russians with 
their great spiritual capacity are broken 
with gratitude and an awakened spirit of 


November 24, 1922 


80 Mks. 320 
1000 Mks. 3000 
55 Mks. 170 
2100 Mks. 3900-5500 
4000 Mks. 9000-18000 
200-100 Mks. 2000-3000 
70 Mks. 176 


fellowship. ‘Somecne does care!’ they say, 
‘there is love in the world; and peace on 
carth may be more than a dream since 
fellows so far away can care and sacrifice 
that we may suffer less. 

“A dollar spent now in helping these 
Russian students will do more to keep 
their children, and yours and mine—per- 
haps even ourselves—out of the war than 
will a million dollars spent ten years from 
now. Here’s a bargain counter of the ages. 
A few movies sacrificed by each of us, a 
suit of clothes worn a little longer, may 
be enough to purchase for the world free- 
dom from the collapse of this civilization 
and a relapse into a century of darkness 
and despair.” 

$15. supports a student in Moscow for 
ten months. 

Contributions should be sent to the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


The Forum Grows 


The Forum is growing with increasing 
rapidity. Within the last two weeks three 
new college groups have affiliated. They 
are the Gwarthmore Polity Club, the Mt. 
Holyoke Forum, and the Stanford Forum. 

Still three other groups have voted to 
join and are now awaiting the action of 
the faculty. "They are the clubs at Rad- 
cliffe, 
Colorado. 

The Barnard Club voted to join some 
time ago and is still awaiting the action 


of the faculty. Recently the matter was 
put before a meeting of the entire under- 
graduate body, which unanimously ex- 
pressed its desire to see the club affiliate 
with the Forum. 


Simmons, and the University of 


The Student Conference held December 
26-29 was unable to accommodate all the 
students who wished to come and it is quite 
impossible for the foreign students to visit 
all those colleges which wish to entertain 
them. Obviously The National Student 
Forum is filling a distinct want in the life 
of our colleges. 


Nationalist Work 
of Indian Students 


Taken from the account of the Indian Student 
Movement sent to the National Student Forum. 


By TARAKNATH DAS, 
International Secretary of Friends of 
Freedom for India 


Before giving an account of the activ- 
ities of Indian students it is necessary to 
give some explanation of what has aroused 
the youth. The present history of India 
is generally unknown in this country and 
it is not my business now to enter into a 
discussion of the rights and wrongs of it. 

I shall only give a few examples of laws 
which, whether wise or unwise, just or un- 
just, seem to the youth of India to have 
had a most deleterious effect upon their 
country. They would repeal these laws 
and oust the government, British or Indian, 
which upholds them. 


The people of India ask for Home Rule. 
They have been given limited responsibility 
in a Reform Act, which, however, gives 
them no control over finance, military, po- 
lice, custems, foreign affairs etc. More- 
over the franchise is not extended to the 
people at large, but upholds the power of 
wealth and the landed aristocracy. In ad- 
dition, about September 22, 1922, the In- 
dian government, in spite of the objection 
of the Legislative Assembly (the lower 
house) passed a law forbidding seditious 
attacks against Indian princes in Indian 
newspapers. However this law may have 
been meant, it has worked out, for ex- 
ample, so that no definite criticism could 
be made of the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagor, who was one of the Indian 
representatives at the League of Nations. 
This prince spoke against restriction of 
the cultivation of the poppy, declaring that 
“the great bulk of the Indian population 
did not consider and knew to the contrary 
that opium was harmful drug!” 

Recently the seventh editor of “Hindu,” 
a nationalist daily, was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 300 rupees, or to be imprisoned 
for 3 months. He went to prison. The fact 
that he was the seventh editor of the one 
paper to be so treated caused no surprise, 
for an Indian nationalist editor expects 
jail as regularly as printer’s bills. 

These few details while they give no 
adequate picture of India may yet suggest 
how it is that the people and particularly 
the young people and the students feel the 
necessity of working for a change. For 
without proper representation or liberty 
of the press a just and democratic govern- 
ment is impossible. 

Ever since 1905 when the Indian national 
movement took its turn at being aggressive 
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and self-assertive we find that the students 
of all parts of India, particularly Bengal, 
have played the part of torch-bearers to 
the new aspirations of the nation. As 
early as 1905 the government of India is- 
sued circulars against students taking part 
in political activities. Many hundreds of 
students at that time gave up their col- 
leges and schools, sacrificing all possibil- 
ities of careers, and went from village to 
village to work among the peasants train- 
The 
British government report on the progress 


ing them in national consciousness. 


of the revolutionary movement in India 
shows that during the first fifteen years 


the students, the teachers and journalists 
paid the heaviest toils as political offend- 
ers. Hundreds of them were sent to jail, 
many were sent to the Andaman Islands 
(the Siberia of British Indian government) 
and scores were hanged. 


The present Gandhi movement of India, 
in its unique way, has arrested the atten- 
tion of tne worid regarding Indian unrest. 
Here again the students have played the 
most significant part. Part of the pro- 
gram of the Gandhi movement is to boy- 
cott schools under government control and 
to join the national schools. The parents 
did not like the idea very much; but hter- 
ally thousands of students at the begin- 
ning of the Gandhi movement gave up their 
colieges and schools and made it possible 
for the country to start many national col- 
leges and schools. Notable instances are 
the action of the students of Aligarh Col- 
lege and of Calcutta University. Because 
the students at Aligarh gave up the gov- 
ernment-aided institution, there has arisen 
a National. University. The enrollment of 
Calcutta University has decreased by sev- 
eral thousands, as many of the students 
joined the national movement and national 
colleges. The very birth of the National 
Council of Education of Calcutta is due to 
the student revolt of 1905. 


It is the students who have swelled the 
ranks of the All-India National Congress 
workers, and the National Volunteer move- 
ment. Last November when the Prince of 
Wales was in India, and Calcutta nation- 
alists decided to boycott the visit of the 
Prince, the students took the most promi- 
nent part in organizing the boycott and a 
general strike. About, 4,000 young men, 
mostly students, were put in jail, within a 
week, from Calcutta and its vicinity alone. 

Why is it that the Indian students are 
so active in a struggle_in India? The ob- 
ject of the struggle in India is to create 
conditions which will allow a full expres- 
sion of the manhood and womanhood of 
the nation. The students find that, under 
the existing conditions, this is impossible 
and thus they are in the fight. They in 
the very nature of their make-up are for 
the most advanced program possible and 
thus they are against everything that is 
thwarting progress. Idealism is leading 
them and in Gandhi’s ideal they find not 
only a possibility of the reassertion of 
‘ndia but also of giving to humanity a new 
zoneeption of civilization in which peace 
and human rights will have higher consid- 
eration than war for aggrandizement and 
special privilege. 


Home Rule 
For Our Colleges 


By J. E. KIRKPATRICK, 
Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Michigan 


Professor Kirkpatrick, in his previous article, 


described the ideal system of Home Rule which might 
be established in a new college. In his present ar- 
ticle, he takes the existing college and suggests 
some few changes necessary in order to make its 
government responsible. 


The second form of home rule or self- 
governing college can be described in a 
general way at least as of the ‘‘parlia- 
mentary” or “responsipie”’ type. In gov- 
ernmenvs thus designated there 1s usually 
a nominal executive, a king as in Engiand, 
or a president as in I'rance, who stands as 
tue Tormai nead and occasional arpiver. ‘The 
actual executive, the premier, while form- 
ally receiving his ofrice from tne king or 
presiuent, is nominated by and responsible 
to the parhament. ‘The ministry is thus 
responsiple to the represeniatives of the 
political community. The change here 
proposed for the coilege and university is 
simply that the president be nominated by 
the Iaculty, approved by an alumni coun- 
cil and e1ected by the trustees. 


A little more fully stated, the changes 
required in order to make a “Responsibie 
Government” out of the present irrespon- 
sible system obtaining in American aca- 
demic imstitutions, woud be as follows: 
The grant by the legal and governing 
board to the faculty of the rignt to for- 
muiate or approve the budget, to consent 
to ali general and educational policies, and 
the rignt to nominate all candidates for 
staty appointments, and for the offices of 
aean and president. 


Speaking to the Alumni Council of Am- 
herst, November 1919, President Alexander 
Meikiejohn made a statement bearing very 
directly on this proposal. He said: “All li- 
mitations over the control of the faculty as 
to educational policy should be withdrawn, 
the trustees should not have authority to 
overrule them on questions of policy; and 
I hope personally that the right of the 
president to veto the actions of the fac- 
ulty will be withdrawn. The educational 
policy of the coilege must be determined 
by its faculty. If you suppose that in an 
institution of learning some one else may 
speak with greater wisdom on questions of 
educational policy than your teachers can 
you have a very false conception of what 
a teacher is.” 

From every point of view it is obvious 
that the alumni body should have more 
responsibility and authority. An advisory 
eommittee or council should be organized 
and have the right to review any and all 
business transacted and to advise the fac- 
ulty and the board in all matters which 
concern the institution. No important pol- 


‘icy should be undertaken without the ap- 


proval of this alumni advisory committee. 
Neither is it enough that the alumni should 
control the board, as they may well do. 
There is needed also a freer and less form- 
al group than the legal and corporate body, 
one that will be quickly responsive to 


alumni opinion. It should not be made 


cautious and conservative by too much 
formal responsibility. It should reflect 
public opinion rather than enact formal 
policies. 

When such important changes are being 
made in the university or college constitu- 
tion, it would be well also to give a larger 
and more responsible place to the great 
mass of people making up the immediate 
academic community, the undergraduates. 
They should not be given as much responsi- 
bility as the alumni, but in view of their 
presence upon the campus and their vital 
concern in every interest and activity of 
their institution, and in view of the fact 
that they have arrived at the age when they 
are about to take a share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs and assume the so- 
cial responsibilities of adult life, it seems 
fitting that they should have far more re- 
sponsibility than has been yet given them 
in American institutions, both for their 
own welfare and for that of the school. 


These changes, once they are deemed ad- 
visable, could be brought about gradually, 
without shock or revolution. They are ful- 
ly in line with our history and our best 
political theory and practice. In most 
cases no charter changes would be required, 
only a few amendments to the constitu- 
tion. The board would remain as review- 
ing body, holding also a suspensive veto 
and fulfillmg much the same function as 
the nominal executive of a parliamentary 
state. 


Perhaps the best illustration of what has 
been here designated, a responsible college 
government, is furnished by Oberlin Col- 
lege. This rests upon a grant of power to 
the faculty by the trustees in 1835 and 
twice re-affirmed. In all cases the in- 
ternal management of the institution is 
committed to the faculty, “provided always 
that they be holden amenable to the board 
and are not liable to censure or interrup- 
tions, from the board, so long as their 
measures shall not infringe upon the laws 
or general principles of the institution.” 
The faculty now has, also, a constitutional 
right to share in the election of the presi- 
dent, as it has long had in practice. Nomi- 
nations for all offices so far as they di- 
rectly concern the faculty, the formulation 
of the budget and the general policies, rest 
with the faculty. Oberlin offers an almost 
perfect example of a selfgoverning institu- 
tion, except that it leaves some things to 
be desired with reference to associating 
the student and alumni bodies with the 
government of the college. 

Another western institution which of- 
fers a good illustration of the “responsible” 
type of university government is Western 
Reserve University. Two clauses from the 
recently adopted by-laws of the institution 
will indicate the formal provisions for fac- 
ulty control of university policy. 

“This ‘board, organized in pursuance 
thereof, fully recognizes the educational 
functions of the Faculties constituted by 
it in pursuance of the law, that the fullest 
power over educational matters committed 
to the Faculties should be maintained in 
such Faculties, that the judgment and ac- 
tion of the Faculties in the operation of 
their respective Colleges or Schools should 
in general prevail, but may be subject to 
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review by the Trustees, especially in cases 
clearly and unquestionably contrary to the 
welfare of the University or a College or 
School thereof. Full intellectual and teach- 
ing liberty shall be extended to all Fac- 
ulties, and no members of the teaching 
staff shall be appointed or discharged with- 
out the cooperation of the faculties as 
herein recited. 


“Upon matters coming before the Board 
of Trustees which partake of the functions 
of both the Trustees and the Faculties, 
such as the planning, placing and erecting 
of University buildings, the election of a 
President, and other such functions, the 
Board hereby represents to the Univer- 
sity Faculty and the several Faculties, that, 
before acting, it will invite the cooperation 
and seek the judgment of the University 
Faculty, and in matters connected with 
one College or School alone, of the Faculty 
of such College or School, and will give full 
weight and consideration to all advice and 
recommendations of such Faculty or Fac- 
ulties before finally acting upon such 
matters.” 


Summer In France 
Explains Much 


By SERENA HAND, Bryn Mawr, 1922 


“What shall we do next summer?” From 
the time that the colleges open in the Fall 
this question is an ever recurrent one. 
One day last winter at Bryn Mawr 
college a small slip was passed to us in a 
French Class. This insignificant document 
was an advertisement of the Comité des 
Voyages d’Etudes en France for the sum- 
mer courses offered by the French uni- 
versities. At once it appealed to almost 
the whole class as a way to get to Europe 
very cheaply and apparently very advant- 
ageously. 

Of the many universities given us to 
choose from we finally decided on that of 
Grenoble in the mountains of *Southern 
France. The Comite had told us of many 
charming features of their program, but 
the expedition, was after all an experiment 
and as subjects of the experiment we were 
not entirely confident. 


On the tenth of July we disembarked at 
Havre and went on to Paris, starting early 
the following morning for Grenoble. The 
country outside of Paris and for a long 
time was flat, with little farms every- 
where; farms so little that several of them 
could be put into one of our small New 
England ones. Looking from a distance 
you saw a general green landscape divided 
off like a checker board into tiny symme- 
trical plots. As we proceeded and the 
country became mountainous we thought 
we could come to the wooded hillsides we 
are accustomed to at home, but it was far 
from being the case. There were no 
forests, gardens and fields went practically 
to the summits of the hills; how they 
planted and ploughed on the steep moun- 
tain sides I cannot imagine. It gave us 
at once the impression of how small a 
couutry Europe is compared to the United 
States. There no bit of Jand can be wasted. 


We arrived in Grenoble in the early 
evening. It is one of the loveliest cities 
imaginable. Situated in the province of 
the Dauphine it combines great historical 
interest with unusual beauty of scenery. 
Bayard the Chevalier ‘‘sans peur et sans 
reproche” is buried here; there are build- 
ings going back to the early Christian era. 
On a clear day you can just see Mont 
Blane. 

We had hoped to live in French families 
during our six weeks visit but only two 
families were found who would accommo- 
date us and the result was that most of 
the students lived in pensions in Grenoble 
or, as did we in the suburb of La Tronche 
which is about a mile from town. We 
went down to the University every morn- 
ing in the tram which was filled with 
eountry people bringing thei wares to 
market. At the Octroi the car stopped 
and the Custom’s official went through and 
searched a!l suspicious looking baskets and 
bags, for a tax must be paid on all market 
products from outside the city. 


At the university we attended what is 
known as the Cours Etrangers. This 
eourse has for some time been carried on 
with such success that it is now well 
known. Students of all nationalities at- 
tend the summer school; our small pension 
was fairly representative and among the 
students who lived there were an Eeyptian, 
two Danish boys, a Roumanian, a Swiss, 
and two Englishmen. A new system was 
inaugurated this year in which the Ameri- 
can group was made entirely separate from 
the other students in the tutoring classes. 
Six veople with a teacher studied French 
for four hours a day. We all attended the 
publie lectures but in every other way we 
had no contact with other groups.. Some 
protests were raised at this arrangement 
hut it was explained that the purnose was 
to facilitate our study of the language, 
for an American has difficulties that are 
very different from the difficulties of Ita- 
lians and Spaniards in the matter of pro- 
nunciation. We tutored from ten to 
twelve in the morning and from two to 
four in the afternoon. At four and five 
there were lectures by well known profes- 
sors on literature and histcry. 

The Comité also arranged for our play 
time. Every week end we were taken on 
excursions to places of interest nearby. 
we went to the Grande Chartreuse; into 
the Haute Savoie where we saw glaciers 
and mountains always covered with snow. 
Another week we went to Aix-les Bains 
where we had a glimnse of the gav world 
of fashion, Here we crossed Lamartine’s 
lake the Lac de Bourget, and visited the 
monastery of Hautecombe. We were taken 
also to Lyons which is a great commercial 
and industrial city. By far the nicest trip 
was to Avignon and Arles which are old 
towns in Provence. There was no crowd 
of tourists “doing” the sights and it all 
seemed very mediaeval and untouched by 
modern enterprise. At Aries we saw the 
Roman arena which they st*]] use todav 
for bull fights which take place every 
Sunday afternoon. 

On the twenty third of August we left 
Grenoble for Paris. and what a different 
side of France we saw there. We almost 
wondered if we were in France at all; 
crowds of Americans, evervbody speaking 
English around us. The Comité took us 
all over the city; one day we went to Ver- 
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dun and Rheims, another to Chateau 
Thierry; we visited Versilles and Fontai- 
nebleau. Three evenings we were enter- 
tained at the Comedie Francaise, the Opera, 
and the Opera Comique. The Comite de 
Voyages d’Etudes en France bade us good- 
bye at the end of a week having given us 
one of the most perfect vacations that we 
had ever enjoyed. 

Now what does this all prove and did 
we gain anything by coming to France in 
this way? The modern habit of covering 
Europe in a month or two is ridiculous 
from the point of view of anybody who 
wishes to absorb something of the atmos- 
phere of a country, to learn something of 
its manners and customs. Although we 
did not have the advantage of being in as 
close contact with French people as we 
had hoped we did come away with many 
impressions,—superficial perhaps but none 
the less real. 

It is impossible for us to feel a sense 
of national danger in a country so cut 
otf from enemies as we are at home, and 
there is nothing that impressed me so 
much as the sense of the people in France 
being constantly on the defensive: soldiers 
everywhere, fortifications all around. War 
is considered the most natural and pro- 
bable thing in the world. One afternoon 
four of us climbed the St. Henard, a moun- 
tain in the Chartreuse range. At the top 
of the mountain a huge iron gate barred 
us from entrance to the fort. Finally the ° 
Warder came and challenged us. “Anglais 
ou Americain?” he said, and finally ad- 
mitted us. We asked if this fort was an 
important one; “mais si’ he answered; in 
the event of war with Italy if the forts of 
Briancon fell the fort of the St. Henard 
would be of the greatest strategic import- 
ance, as it guards the passes to Italy, and 
if it falls the road is clear to Lyons. Al- 
ways war, distrust of every neighbor. 
When vou are in England vou are not con- 
stantly aware that there has been a war. 
In France the old hate and suspicion is a- 
live. Her frontiers are kept well guarded 
and her people are al] alert. We can under- 
stand her fears much hetter when we visit 
the devastated country and see what havoc 
wer has brought her. To me this military 
atmosnhere seemed terrible and this de- 
fiance incomprehensible after the horror 
that had been gone through. I think you 
can regard it as a horror of what might 
hapren acain; thev cannot risk disarma- 
ment for the cost of trust may be too dear. 

We were discussing it with a Command- 
ant who had been takine us through the 
Forts at Verdun. “Yes” he said “in the 
Peace Treaty each of the Allies got what 
they asked for, France. the country that 
has suffered most, asked for renarations 
and we have not got them.” Industries 
were destroved, farming ‘ountry was 
wasted and there has been no compensation. 
You cannot blame their bitterness; the bat- 
tlefields keep the war forever in their 
minds, other nations with less present 
memorials can forgive more easily. 


Further we were much impressed with 
their love of gaiety. We were in Grenoble 
on Bastille day, and never were there 
greater festivities. The day began with 
a review of the garrison in the morning; 
after that there was a band concert in the 
garden of the Hotel de Ville. In the after- 
noon there were water sports and races 
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on the Isere. The evening was the best 
of all; in every little street and square 
there were bands and people dancing; the 
cafes were lighted up and there were fire 
works on the bridges. 

If anybody wonders if a summer spent 
in this way is worth while, let them ask 
any one of the so-called Bryn Mawr Group 
for we one and all look upon our experi- 
ence in Grenoble as the most interesting, 
educational and amusing that we have ever 
had. 


Student Privilege 


The Foreign Policy Association Has just 
passed a ruling permitting students to join 
the organization for $2.00 instead of the 
regular $5.00 dues. 

Members receive the weekly bulletin 
which is a single small sheet containing a 
brief account of the important foreign 
news of the week, together with America’s 
official attitude towards the various prob- 
lems. This abstract is prepared by James 
G. McDonald and other experts and is prob- 
ably the most accurate and convenient news 
sheet for students, published in this coun- 
try. 

In addition members receive notices of 
the F. P. A.’s very interesting meetings 
and are admitted at cut rates to the lunch- 
eons. The next luncheon will be held Jan- 
uary 6th, at 12.45 at the Hotel Astor where 
Philip Kerr, Secretary to Lloyd George 
during the war, and Albert Thomas, Direct- 
or of the International Labor Office, will 
speak. rae 

Make checks payable to Robert H. Gar- 
diner, Treas.. 8 West 29th St., New York. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


Tienclose:$)..ccsiexomieins as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


FO ONG sVCAT CASA tasis'< acs ioicce ees ietelcuensee ieee . 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 


member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
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COMES Cre se es cele sere sis. se, MCRL arene) iia 
College or Business address ............- 
Home Address ...........+-- Rte sera eta cere 


* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ix-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. S. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


European Students 
Address New Yorkers 


A dinner conference on the Awakening 
of Youth in Europe was held at the Hotel 
Brevoort by the National Student Forum 
on the evening of December twenty-first. 
The members of the European Student Mis- 
sion who have arrived in America spoke on 
the activities and ideals cf the students a- 
broad in the several countries which they 
represent. Piet Roest of the University of 
Leiden explained the attitude of the youth 
of Holland toward tradition and custom. 
For them the folk ways have lost much of 
their authoritarian value. The members of 
the Practical Idealist Association especial- 
ly have developed this healthy skepticism 
and look to a finer, freer, more spiritual 
society in which there shall be greater op- 
portunities for self expression. Antonin 
Palecek of the University of Prague spoke 
briefly on the significance for the nation- 
alties of Central Europe of the apparently 
successful fusing of nationalities in the 
United States. Hans Teisler and Karl J. 
Friedrich, both students from Germay, out- 
lined the activities of the German youth 
movements, particularly the “Wandervo- 
gel” which had their beginnings before the 
war, vainly sought expression through the 
false idealism of the war;\and are now the 
spirit of the New Germany. 

Mr. George Pratt, Treasurer and Foreign 
Secretary of the National Student Forum 
presided. Miss Elizabeth Vincent, Vice 
Chairman welcomed the European Student 
Mission in behalf of the students of Ameri- 
ca. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Croly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Howland, Mr. Kenneth Lind- 
sey, Mr. Spencer Miller, and Mrs. Willard 
Straight were the guests at the speakers’ 
table. 


I Recommend 


By DR. HENRY NEUMANN, 
Leader of the Brooklyn Socrety for 


Ethical Culture 


In these reviews an interesting man and scholar 
is asked to write up some book he thinks particularly 
worth while for students to read. A valuable book 
is presented at the same time as a valuable glimpse 
into the mind of some living thinker. 


Cross- Currents“ifr Europe-Today; Char- 
les A. Beard; Marshall Jones Co.; pp. 278. 

Dr. Beard devotes the first two chapters 
of this book to the recent diplomatic reve- 
lations on the origins of the war. He takes 
it for granted that his readers already 
know of the secret treaties in which all 
of the allies had promised one another por- 
tions of the loot to be divided when the 
war was over. He spends more time on the 
documents which have come to light since 
these unholy agreements were published in 
1917. The Russian documents make very 
clear that if Germany was to blame in al- 
lowing Austria a free hand against Serbia, 
even though this might lead to war with 
Russia, France was equally guilty in per- 
mitting Russia the same free hand, even 
though the French Foreign Office knew, 


as these documents show, that Russian 
policy was very likely to bring on a world- 
war. 

Professor Beard quotes how in 1909, 
the Russian Government asks Serbia to 
wait, “to conceal its intentions and pre- 
pare because the days of joy will come.” 
In 1911, the Russian Ambassador at Paris 
writes home for money to win over more 
French papers. Other documents describe in 
detail the military and naval co-operation 
on which France, Russia and England as- 
sure one another they can count. That the 
English Foreign Office was not at all 
caught unprepared in July, 1914, is indi- 
cated by understandings, some of them 
dating as far back as 1906. In one of his 
reports to the Czar in 1912, M. Sazanov 
states among other things, how “with vis- 
ible emotion, his Majesty (King George) 
mentioned German aspirations toward na- 
val equality with Great Britain and ex- 


claimed that in case of a conflict, it would 
have disastrous consequences, not only for 
the German fleet, but also for German 
commerce, as the English ‘would sink ev- 
ery single German merchant ship they got 
hold of.’” A further plan of naval action 
was agreed upon during the months of 
May and June, 1914. People who will not 
read the words of those who opposed the 
war may be persuaded to listen to a schol- 
ar like Dr. Beard who supported the war. 

One wishes that everyone could read at 
least the chapter “The New Constitution 
of Europe.” It is characteristic of the 
provincialism still common among us that 
although three former empires have been 
replaced by republics, our newspapers and 
discussions have shown scarcely the least 
interest, if any at all, in learning which 
of our American practices the new demo- 
eracies decided to reject and which to 
adopt. A study of this sort would do 
much to open our eyes. It would show 
us that not one of the new republics post- 
pones the assembling of a newly-elected 
legislature for thirteen months or permits 
law-makers who have just been rejected 
at the polls to continue their functions. 
The new countries are ahead of our own 
in adopting proportional representation, in 
levying -inheritance. taxes, in recognizing 
labor organizations, in supplanting the 
laissez faire philosophy with social con- 
ceptions more in accord with the age. 

In the chapter ‘America and the Bal- 
ance of Power,” Dr. Beard calls attention 
to the tway in which the United States 
through the investment of its capital all 
over the world, and more recently as a 
result of the war, in European countries, 
has now become a silent partner in the 
fate of every established ordér on the 
globe. The recent war deranged our for- 
eign trade; but now that American in- 
vestors have taken over so many European 
securities, the next war is going to be felt 
by every depositor in every Gopher Prairie. 
The development of a merchant marine and 
the demand for increased sea power are 
to be expected. The day of isolation for 
America is over. The task of the hour is 
to spread all possible light upon these por- 
tentous changes. 


